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Where did his $100 million go? 
Who was behind his kidnapping? 
How and why did he die? 
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Jimi Hendrix was the singular rock superstar of the ‘60s. His 
gypsy clothes, metaphysical jive rap, science fiction lyrics and 
mercilessly loud stage sound—equal parts feedback frenzy and 
technical virtuosity—became the symbolic watershed for psy- 
chedelia. More than any single performer, Hendrix became a 
shaman to the culture. In 1967, his first two albums provided 
the soundtrack for the year that acid became a way of life. In 
1968, he set a series of records for live appearance revenues 
that helped establish the era of coliseum rock performances. It 
is ironic, to say the least, that Hendrix also established the 
precedent for big money-making rock artists to be picked clean 
by a unique breed of professional leeches. Estimates are that 
Hendrix earned upwards of $100 million in four years, but he 
died with only a few thousand dollars to his name. 

Rock is a big, sometimes dirty, business. For the chance to 
make themselves heard, performers must almost always pay at 
least the price of their integrity. Some, like Hendrix, end up 
losing everything. Talk to four people who were close to 
Hendrix and you are likely to get four contradictory stories. 
Stories of drug plants, mafia connections, blackmail and 
kidnapping seem hard to believe at first, but then when 
different people corroborate them, reluctantly, under the 
insistence of anonymity, it becomes apparent that something 
very suspicious was happening around Jimi Hendrix. If people 
are still running scared four years later, you can be sure the 
case is still far from closed. Jimi Hendrix fell a long way from 
the top, and the grisly details behind that fall are just now 
coming to light. 


THE GOOSE THAT LAID 
THE RECORD 


After it looked like Warner Brothers had milked the 
posthumous Hendrix material bone dry, seemingly out of 
nowhere another half dozen albums worth of tapes have 
materialized. 

Four Hendrix albums were released by Warners following 
his death: Cry of Love, Rainbow Bridge, Hendrix in the West 
and War Heroes. Last year, only $150,000 worth were sold, a 
paltry amount for an artist of his calibre. The problem is one of 
credibility; except for Cry of Love, which was in progress when 
he died, these were obviously thrown-together packages intent 
on capitalizing on the Hendrix name, much in the manner of 
the oft-maligned bootlegs of unauthorized recordings. These 
records weren't assembled by an outsider, though, Dut by 
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Michael Jeffery, Hendrix's personal manager, and thus gave 
some indication of how little concern for the musician his 
handlers have demonstrated. 

Jeffery died in a plane crash two years after Jimi, and a fifth 
posthumous album, collected by the estate executors, was 
turned down by Warners, seemingly closing the book on the 
Hendrix story. But it turns out there is an epilogue. A Warners 
executive named Don Schmitzerle heard that veteran jazz 
producer Alan Douglas had been involved with some Hendrix 
sessions toward the end which Jeffery had dismissed out of 
hand. Douglas was contracted by Warners earlier this year to 
audition whatever tapes were left in the estate and produce 
what material he found worthy of release. 

Douglas met Hendrix in 1969 at the New York Record Plant. 
He'd brought a relatively unknown electric guitarist who'd 
made his mark as a sideman in the Miles Davis band, John 
McLaughlin, over to America to produce his first album 
as a leader (Devotion) for Douglas’ own Douglas Records. 
According to Douglas, Hendrix was frustrated by Jeffery's 
persistent attempts to keep him saddled in a pop medium, and 
wanted to head more in a jazz direction. Douglas maintains 
that Hendrix first approached him because he admired 
McLaughlin and wanted to play with him. 

McLaughlin tells a somewhat different version: ‘The first 
time I met Buddy Miles was in 69. He came to the Vanguard 
where I was playing with Tony Williams and he just went on 
about the band; he really loved it. He got very friendly with 
Tony and he said, listen, we're recording tonight with Jimi, why 
don't you come down? So we went down to the Record 
Plant. I just started playing straight away and we played 
‘till about nine in the morning, and Jimi was there and we 
recorded some things and a lot of people have been looking for 
that tape, and no one’s found it. Dave Holland was on bass, 
Buddy Miles on drums, Jimi and me on guitars, Duane 
something on organ and there was another guitar player, Jim 
McCarty [ex-Cactus}. I really enjoyed it. It was like a party.” 

From there, Douglas maintains that he and Hendrix worked 
out a verbal arrangement with Jeffery for Alan to produce an 
album for Jimi. According to Douglas, the basic tracks had 
been laid down for the record—“Stepping Stone,” “Room Full 
” “Dolly Dagger,” “Izabella,” “Belly Button 
“Look Over Yonder”—when Jeffery found out that 
Hendrix was moving away from his popstar image in favor of 
a jazz-directed music, at which point Jeffery nixed the deal. 
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“In 1969, Hendrix gave up space music for r&b,"" Douglas 
insists. “Before that, on a lot of tracks Jimi would lay his lead 
down, then fill in all the spaces with electronic effects, but 
toward the end he was going for a much drier sound. 


“He was an explorer, man, but he had nobody to explore 
with—that was the problem. The whole structure was deterior- 
ating around him. He was frustrated, and he hid from that by 
spending all his free time in the studio. But in the last week, he 
made a decision to get out from under Jeffery at any cost and 
do what he wanted.” 

The tapes, some of which Douglas had brought along that 
afternoon, provided the most eloquent testimony. The Hen- 
drix-McLaughlin jam sounded tentative and disorganized at 
first, Hendrix soloing off a basic rhythm track, building the 
pace and finally coaxing McLaughlin to join him ina dual solo. 
Altogether, Douglas said, there were four or five lengthy tracks 
from this session, some of them an hour long—only when they 
were cut and mixed would the full impact be revealed. 

The jam between Larry Young (organist on Devotion) and 
Hendrix, with Billy Cox on bass and Miles again on drums, was 
a different story. The musicians jumped immediately into a 
high-intensity funk barrage, rocketing along at a pace that, 
incredibly, sounded among the best recorded Hendrix I'd 
heard 

The rest were individual songs, including a lot of updated 
material which Douglas speculated that Hendrix re-did be- 
cause he was dissatisfied with the originals: “He was going 
for tight, cooking dance tunes.” A new stripped-down version 
of “Stone Free” was interesting, as was “Astro Man" and 
“Here Comes Your Lover Man.” But a combination of 
“Izabella” and ‘*Machine Gun" was astounding. Douglas 
thought a new song, ‘Crash Landing,” was hit single material, 
and he could be right—it features a solid hook, great guitar 
work and lines like “I'm gonna try to make love straight for the 
first time.” The blues material particularly fascinated Douglas 
—he played one song called “Somewhere Blues,” pointing out 
the lyric “Can't tell my fect from the sawdust on the floor” as 
his favorite. 
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‘AL this point it’s not a problem of finding enough material 
but of editing down what's there,” Douglas explained. 
“Hendrix never really rehearsed, he just played what he wanted 
to hear at the moment; as a result a lot of the tapes were 
unuseable. We're dealing with two-and-a-half years’ worth of 
tapes, 650 reels, none of which are dated. Everything we put 
out has got to be super special.” 

Accordingly, Douglas spoke of plans to release a Hendrix- 
McLaughlin album, a Hendrix-Young album, an album of 
updated versions of his songs, a double blues album and a 
vocal album. “I'd be ready to put the vocal album together but 
I keep finding things,” he noted. “Hendrix didn’t do anything 
bad—if there wasn’t anything on the market I could put out 
ten albums.” 

He plans to have Warners recall the posthumous Ips and 
release one record of the best songs from them. “The tragedy of 
the whole thing," he concluded, “is the treatment of the 
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product that existed.” Thus he has adopted the slogan 
‘aking Care of Damage” to describe his project 

By now the Douglas-produced albums should have been out 
for several months. But Nat Weiss, John McLaughlin's legal 
representative, has held up the release of the initial album in 
the collection, the Hendriz-McLaughlin jam—Weiss is form- 
ing his own label, Nemperor Records, and wants his first release 
to be Douglas’ production of the Hendrix-McLaughlin session. 
‘This kind of legal hangup is not an uncommon occurrence: 
Hendrix has been the brunt of an inordinately large number of 
these problems. 


JIMI: DEAD AS LOVE 


In fact, there is a lot more going on in the Jimi Hendrix story 
than anyone close enough to the situation seems willing to let 
on. Hendrix was victimized by many circumstances, not the 
least of which was image-mongering, and it has been suggested 
more than a few times that his legal and financial problems 
had as much to do with his death as the nine sleeping pills he 
took and the subsequent ill-treatment he suffered at the hands 
of the ambulance attendants, who carried him w ithout 
supporting his head. The coroner's report listed Hendrix's 
death as suffocation—he choked on his own vomit—and thus 
accidental, but the closer you look at the context of that death, 
the harder that verdict is to believe. 
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It seems necessary to go back to the beginning to understand 
what happened to Hendrix. Jimi came to New York in 1964, 
looking for the break that could lift him out of the musical rat 
race in which he had been drifting for several years. After 
playing in back-up bands behind Little Richard, Ike and Tina 
Turner and the Isley Brothers, he “turned in my white mohair 
suit” and decided to strike out on his own. He was forced to 
pawn his guitar in order to stay alive, Curtis Knight, who 
befriended Hendrix at this time, relates in his biography, Jimi, 
that he gave Hendrix one of his two guitars when he first heard 
him play, and asked Jimi to join his group. Knight was signed 
to a management contract with Ed Chalpin, and quickly 
arranged for Jimi to sign with him as well. They played a 
number of club dates together and did some writing and 
recording. Knight relates in his book how the Animals began to 
show interest in Jimi when he and Curtis were playing at a club 
called Ondine’s in 1966. 
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“1 had become very used to people admiring and rapping 
with Jimi about his playing,” Curtis writes, “but the Animals 
paid him unusual attention. While we were playing Ondine's, 
they would come back night after night and spend most of their 
time talking to Jimi in a corner... 1 began to feel that 
something strange was going on, bi y time I went 
near the table where they were talking with Jimi, they would 
either stop talking altogether or change the conversation 
abruptly,” Knight goes on to say that Jimi disappeared soon 
after and the next he heard of him was four months later when 
he first read about the Experience in a trade paper. 

Chas Chandler told a different story to Chris Welch for 

Welch's biography, Hendrix. “I came into contact with him 
through Linda Keith, who was Keith Richard's girl friend. She 
had heard I was going into record production and told me 
there was 2 guy in the Village who was great. We went to 
see him working with drums and bass in the Cafe Wha? in 
the Village. Before we saw him play, Jimi and ! sat and talked. 
I wanted to take him back to England even before I heard him 
play.” 
‘At the time, Chandler was bass player with the Animals—he 
was a lousy bassist and had sense enough to look for a way out. 
In Hendrix he saw his ticket to success, and it didn’t take him 
long to sell the down-and-out blues guitarist on his vision of 
fame, unlimited money, fast cars and beautiful women. All 
Hendrix had to do was come to England with him, and 
Chandler would take care of the rest. This was his chance to get 
out, and Hendrix jumped at it. 

Chandler had one problem: money. It was unfortunate for 
him that the only person he could get enough from was Michael 
Jeffery, who had managed the Animals (and who, they claim to 
this day, swindled them). 

Chandler brought Hendrix to London in September of 1966. 
‘The first few months were very hard—establishing a rock act 
takes a lot of money up front, but Chandler proved himself 
during that time, hocking his guitars one by one to finance the 
Experience until they could get off the ground. Meanwhile, 
“My fucking partner Mike Jeffery disappeared,” he recalled. 
“He hadn't even seen Jimi.” 

Chandler told Welch that Jeffery created nothing but 
problems for Hendrix during the next year. After their 
phenomenal American debut at the Monterey Pop Festival 
Chandler remembers that “all Mike Jeffery was doing was 
tearing the group off a strip because they had broken a $150 
mike stand.” While Chandler was trying to insure the right 
kind of bookings for the group, Jeffery pulled a blunder which 
could have ruined the Experience. “Mike had gone to New 
York and he phoned to say he had pulled off a deal for a great 
American tour with the Monkees. He said the Monkees were 
what was happening. I hung up. 

“They went—and died the death. I met Dick Clark, who was 
promoting the tour, and said we had to think of something— 
Jimi couldn't play to a bunch of twelve year olds. Dick said he 
would let them off the contract, so we put outa story about the 
Daughters of the American Revolution waging a campaign to 
get him banned. 

Despite Jeffery's fuck-ups. Hendrix soon became rhe hottest 
international rock performer. In England, his success was 
partly due to extra-musical considerations. Or.-as Eric Burdon 
once put it, “Everyone likes Jimi because they think his cock is 
bigger than theirs. 

Curtis Knight recalls that when he saw Hendrix again he 
immediately sensed something was wrong. After remarking 
about the atmosphere of prosperity in Jimi’s hotel room, 
Knight was surprised to find that Hendrix himself had no 
money. They were about to go record shopping when Jimi told 
him “Wait a minute—I don't have any money, so I have to go 
get some from my manager’ . . . He knocked on his manager's 
door, It opened ever so slightly, as if his manager Mike Jeffery 
had secret company . . . Jimi asked him for some money, and I 
was shocked when he told him that he couldn't give him any 
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and that they'd talk about it later. I could see that Jimi was 
both embarrassed and angry at the same time. I asked him 
what kind of a financial arrangement he had with the people 
who were supposed to be looking after his interests. ‘Well.’ he 
said, ‘they receive the money and take care of it for me, and 
whenever I need some, I just ask for it.’ It didn’t sound like too 
good an idea in the context of what had just happened. 

“T asked him if he knew what they did with it after they 
collected it. He said he thought they put it in the bank for him 
But he didn’t know what bank—he had no bank book—and he 
had no idea how much money he was supposed to actually have 
in there. 

Knight brought Hendrix back to Chalpin, who eventually 
sued for a sizable piece of the action, which he collected. As 
much as Knight claims to have been a close friend, he also had 
a piece of Jimi—their “close” friendship—which he’s exploited 
for his own ends. But at least his first-hand observations go 
part of the way toward revealing how ruthlessly Hendrix was 
taken by his own representatives. 

The vehicle by which Hendrix was robbed of his early 
recording royalties was a tax scam holding company called 
Yameta, formed originally by Jeffery for the Animals but also 
controlling the Experience’s record earnings. Hendrix knew 
there was something wrong with Yameta almost immediately— 
a letter signed by Jimi, Noel Redding and Mitch Mitchell was 
sent to Warners in August, 1968, stating, No monies what- 
soever are to be paid to Yamteta Company Limited or to 
any of its representatives.” These directions were not fol- 
lowed, and subsequently it was discovered that the offices of 
Yameta, which allegedly were in the Bahamas, in fact didn't 
exist. It has been suggested that Yameta was a Mafia cover 
organization, but no hard proof has been found to substantiate 
this, and the few people who should know one way or the other 
are not willing to talk about it. 

‘As the atmosphere around the Experience deteriorated, 
Chandler felt compelled to walk. “Jimi went through a weird 
period,” Chas recalls. “He wouldn't listen to anybody. And I 
had no way of saying anything. He was tearing himself apart 
for no apparent reason. I wasn't wanted anymore, so I split and 
flew back to England.” 

That was late in 1968, and Hendrix was left with Jeffery, who 


was now satisfied that he was in control of a big money-maker. 
General agreement has it that Hendrix was more concerned 
with his music than his business affairs, thus giving Jeffery a 
veritable blank check. 

By 1969, Hendrix had released two blockbuster albums (Are 
You Experienced and Axis: Bold as Love) and yecorded most of 
a third (Electric Lady Land), but his dissatisfaction with the 
direction of the Experience (he would frequently re-record Noel 
Redding's bass lines because he felt they weren't right) led him 
to disband the group. Jimi spent much of 1969 in seclusion, 
attempting to realize his plans for a big band which would play 
what he referred to as “Sky Church Music,” but all that ever 
materialized was the live Band of Gypsies (recorded at the 
Fillmore East that New Year's Eve), a record Hendrix didn’t 
want released but was powerless to stop because of his 
contractual obligation to Ed Chalpin, who arranged for Capitol 
Records to release the album. 

The Experience was a manufactured group—only the 
Hendrix genius enabled it to be as musically successful as it 
was. It was a very shallow reflection of Jimi’s self-image, and 
Redding and Mitchell were definitely not the right musicians 
for him. Band of Gypsies, with Buddy Miles and Jimi’s army 
buddy, Billy Cox, was a step away from the bullshit, but not in 
the direction Hendrix really wanted to go. He spent money 
unwisely, probably because he realized what he didn't spend 
would be stolen from him one way or another. 

Jimi may have been referring obliquely to Jeffery when he 
told an interviewer in March, 1969, “That's the trouble with 
this business. People see a fast buck and have you up there 


being a slave to the public. They keep you at it until you are 
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exhausted and so is the public, and then they move off to other 
things. That’s why groups break up—they just get worn out. 
Musicians want to pull away after a time, or they get lost in the 
whirlpool.” 

Hendrix wasn't helped by the inordinate drug use that 
surrounded him. Despite his well-documented penchant for 
certain drugs, indications from those close to him are that he 
was far from the junkie that popular mythology would have 
him, and that he was dosed enough times to make him 
justifiably paranoid, 

The clincher came in May, 1969, when Hendrix was busted 
at Toronto International Airport for possession of heroin, He 
claimed it got there without his knowledge. A New York 
musician who was close to him at the time, and who asked to 
remain anonymous, recalls that Jimi was afraid the drug had 
been a plant and that Jeffery had arranged the bust to keep 
Hendrix dependent on him at a time when Jimi was trying to 
figure out how to get out of his management contract. 

Knight recalls that Hendrix felt Jeffery also arranged to have 
him kidnapped as an alternate form of intimidation. “I 
wanted,” Jimi told him, “to do a double-album for my next 
release, and I was promptly told by the management that there 
wasn't enough public demand for a double Ip, and that it was 
their intention to release a single Ip. .. . Before I realized what 
had happened I found myself forcibly abducted by four men. I 
was blindfolded and gagged and shoved rudely into the back of 
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a car. I couldn't understand what the fuck was going on asI lay 
there sweating with someone's knee in my back. 

I was taken to some deserted building and made to believe 
that they really intended to hurt me. They never did tell my wiy 
they abducted me. The whole thing seemed very mysterious 
because after a while | realized that if they really had intended 
to hurt me they would have already done it by this time. 

“And the whole thing seemed even more mysterious when I 
was rescued by three people supposedly sent by the manage- 
ment. They really effected a story-book rescue.” 

Many friends of Hendrix have testified that he was very 
unhappy and confused before his death. Buddy Miles said, 
“Numerous times he complained about his managers.” His 
road manager, Gerry Stickells, told Chris Welch, "He became 
frustrated and seemed to have run out of ideas” and “he was 
frustrated by a lot of people around him, because he wasn't the 
kind of person who could ever tell anybody to fuck off.” And 
Noel Redding recalled that "Jimi was very trusting. I remem 
ber going to see him at Madison Square Garden when he was 
playing with Buddy Miles and Billy Cox. Somebody gave him a 
tab of acid just before the show. He was completely freaked. 
And he freaked the audience and made a bad name for 
himself 


Redding went on to give Welch a particularly interesting bit 


and Jeffery was pressing him to release an album Jimi didn’t 
want out. 

He was also being squeezed by a number of possessive 
females; his attraction for supergroupies was taking its toll. 
Devon Wilson, the girl whose venom inspired Hendrix to write 

Dolly Dagger,”’ once boasted, “I introduced Jimi to his first 
acid trip, and he liked it a lot. He tried various pills with me 
and our relationship beeame one of excitement and exhilara- 
tion.” 

Curtis Knight reports that, two days before his death, 
Hendrix spent the day having a wild party of the kind that was 
draining him badly. He notes the observations of Lorraine 
James, a 21-year-old drugstore attendant who claimed to have 
seen Hendrix that da: He was in a terrible state—highly 
nervous. He was on the coin phone-box in the building for 
hours, trying to contact people. One minute he was on top of 
the world and the next minute he was moaning about his 
backers and his financial affairs.” Knight claims that at 1:30 
a.m, Jimi called Chas Chandler's number and left the message, 
“IT need help bad, man!" on the answering machine. 

Knight also describes Hendrix's distress when he learned 
that he didn’t have enough money to finance Electric Lady 
Studios without borrowing heavily from Warner Bros. “Il know 
T have been spending a lot of money lately.”” Hendrix is quoted 


Mike Jeffery before his death in 1972 
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of information: “I'm not really sure about his death. 1 think 
the night before he dropped some acid. I don’t know if it was 
an accident or suicide or murder.”” 

“I know he had been in bad shape for a year,” said Eric 
Burdon. “Hendrix was in such a deep well that the only way 
out was to stop playing music and try to clear up the mess. But 
he knew that without the music he would be destroyed anyway. 
He realized that the only thing to do was to keep on playin 
and died anyway because he was being creatively stifled.” 

It seems that everyone who knew Hendrix suddenly con- 
verged on him during the week before his death. Alan Douglas 
told an interviewer, “Wednesday night we had an incredibly 
long all-night talk and that night he asked me to be his 
manager. T always had said no before, because I'm not 
interested in being a manager, but he didn’t really mean that. 
He had a hang-up about the word manager, and I realized it 
that night and said ‘OK.” He called or wrote a letter to his 
attorney and I flew back the next day.” 

Chandler has a similar story. “I never heard any more about 
him for three months until two days before he died. He asked 
me to produce for him again... Subsequently I was told that 
four weeks before he died he had asked a dozen people to 
produce for him, which left me wondering whether or not he 
was serious in asking me back.” 

Reportedly, Jeffery was putting the squeeze on Jimi at the 
same time—he hadn't put an album out in a year and a half, 
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as having told Knight, “but I have also been making a lot of 
money, and I was shocked to learn what my financial situation 
is. I had a lot of faith in the people that were handling my 
affairs—I trusted them. But there are definitely going to be 
some changes made... 1 am going to get in touch with my 
lawyer in America and straighten everything out. The vultures 
have fed off me long enough.” 

Hendrix spent the last day of his life with the woman whose 
flat he died in. Monika Danneman, who claimed she and Jimi 
were predestined lovers. Jeanette Jacobs, a friend of Hendrix 
who had been around London before Jimi died, told Welch: 
“Just before he died, Monika Danneman came and said she 
was madly in love with Jimi and had this ring and they were 
going to get married. 

In her notes for a never-published book that reads like a 
True Confessions romance, Monika states that Hendrix was 
pressing her to let him announce their engagement at a press 
conference, but she wouldn't let him because of the ill effect it 
might have on her sick father, She maintains that Hendrix saw 
himself as a Christ figure—she claimed that Hendrix showed 
her marks of the stigmata on his hands and feet—that he 
predicted his own death as inevitable and necessary, and wrote 
his last song as a farewell message which was later interpreted 
by Eric Burdon asa suicide note. 

Monika relates driving him to Devon's the night before he 
died, where he stayed for a few minutes, then returned, 
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promising his spirit would always be with her. They stayed up 
the night. then Hendrix complained about 6 a.m. that there 
was something wrong, that he thought Devon had slipped him 
an O.D. She goes on to say that Hendrix quickly popped his 
mouth full of sleeping pills, urged her not to commit suicide, 
then talked until she fell asleep. When she woke up, he was out 
cold, and she noticed he'd taken a whole envelope of sleeping 
pills. She tried unsuccessfully to wake him up, she says, but 
insists she wasn’t worried. Finally, she called Eric Burdon, who 
told her to get an ambulance. Jimi was Dead on Arrival at the 
hospital 

Three days later, Burdon showed up on BBC-TV with the 
assertion that Hendrix killed himself. He claimed there was a 
suicide note, but wouldn't show it to anyone. If there was any 
truth in the story, Burdon went a long way toward discrediting 
it by his rash action. 
course, the 


usury only increased after his death. 
rtments where he stayed were rifled for his possessions, 
ich were then sold off to rich curiosity seekers. Buddy Miles 
reportedly suggested a Madison Square Garden benefit, with 
Hendrix's body on display as the main event. Jimi’s estate, 
which was turned over to lawyers who'd never even met him, 
me richer than Hendrix ever was during his life 
Mitch Mitchell and Noel Redding, who along with Hendrix 
were swindled of their royalty earnings while he was alive 
through the Yameta scam, tried unsuccessfully to sue the 
estate for royalties due them from the posthumous albums. 

It looks like Hendrix was victimized by a legal Catch 
kept him consistently in a financial hole. One of the 
taunts his management used on him, when he reacted wild], to 
their treatment by trying to spend as much as he could, was: 
“You don’t want to end up like Joe Louis, do you?” 


ALL ALONG THE WATCHTOWER 


There are plenty of questions to answer about what 
happened to Jimi Hendrix, and accordingly I went to ask some 
of the people who worked with him. The answers were very 
unsatisfying. 

Mike Goldstein was the public relations man Jeffery hired to 
handle the “Hendrix account.” All advance sources indicated 
that Hendrix did not like him, but he was on-hand much of the 
time and I arranged to interview him at the Soho Weekly News 
office, where he now spends his time as publisher-editor. He 
claimed from the start that Hendrix had no intention of 
dumping Jeffery. “Michael liked to think of himself as a 
villain,” he said, “but he was too kind to ever be a villain—that 
was only an image. Jimi’s disenchantment with Je! 
was any, and I don't believe there was, was his disenchantment 
with himself. Jeffery’s only problem with Jimi was his inability 
to tell him what todo next.” 

Goldstein was adamant about ruling out the possibility of 
suicide. “People forget it was an accident,” he insisted. "Drugs 
were a regular part of his life. I was with them on the road, and 
they were always trying to shove acid down each other's 
throats. He died the same way as Dorothy Kilgallen. The only 
tragedy in it was the failure to have Gerry Stickells around as 
he usually was.” 

Goldstein also had a strong opinion of Alan Douglas. 
“Douglas was an awful lot of people's best friends,” he 
sneered, “after they died. He did the same thing to Lenny 
Bruce. He was supposed to do a poetry album with Jimi, but 
then when they were in the studio he got him to play, then tried 
to release an album of it that Jimi stopped. I’m sure Hendrix 
rejected those tapes,” he added, referring to Douglas’ treasure 
chest. “Jimi would take all the tapes home with him from every 
session and listen to them.”” 

Goldstein was stonewalling it in high style, but he had plenty 
of reason to begrudge Douglas. Eyewitnesses at the Hendrix 
funeral in Seattle recount that Douglas tried to throw 
Goldstein out. “I do not claim, like some others do, that I was a 
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itchell and Redding, 
who along with Hendrix were 
swindled through Yameta, tried 
unsuccessfully to sue his 
estate for royalties. 


iS 
friend of Jimi,"’ Goldstein insisted. “It wasn’t my job 
to be his friend but to protect him as a publicist.” 

‘Jeffery did what Hendrix told him to do,” Goldstein 
proceeded. “The key factor that Jimi didn't understand is what 
Sly understood—you do the hits in public. Jeffery tried to tell 
him not to do the new stuff in public, but Jimi insisted on 


playing what he wanted to. They wanted to hear something else 
and it freaked him, but at the same time he didn't wanna 
change his lifestyle, 

As for the Mafia connection, Goldstein claimed he never 
heard of it. “Look, Hendrix would call Mo Ostin [Warner 
Brothers president and former Sinatra bodyguard] and say, ‘I 
need 10 G's.’ and Mo would say. ‘How do-you want it. in tens, 
twenties or fifties?’ What did he need the Mafia for? Michael 
got a percentage, took his percentage and didn’t handle the 
accounting. 

Yameta was a holding company formed by Leon Dicker, 
Eric Burdon, Chas Chandler and Jeffery to avoid taxes by 
funneling their money to Bermuda. All of them were learning 
how to do business—none of them were over 22—and they 
made mistakes. When the money disappeared, Mike Jeffery got 
blamed, but he got swindled too. It was just a typical rock and 
roll business schmuck deal. The greed was everybody's, 
including Hendrix.” 

As I prepared to leave, Goldstein asked me not to quote him, 
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except regarding Jimi. “I don’t wanna deal with those people 
any more—I left them back in the '60s."’ The motto tacked up 
behind his desk reads: “Everything not nailed down is min 

Steve Weiss served as attorney for both Hendrix and Jeffery. 
He also insisted there was no animosity between the two. 
never seriously considered anyone else managing him,” 
asserted. “I have no first-hand knowledge of any dissatisfac- 
tion whatsoever. He was under contract to Michael Jeffery. I 
know Chas Chandler—he's an experienced, honorable person. 
I don't know Alan Douglas—he may be a very talented person. 
But I don’t know of any great unhappiness between Jimi and 
Jeffery since they'd gone in as partners in the studio. As in 
marriage, there were ups and downs, but overall the relation- 
ship was a good one. Jimi’s main attribute was his enormous 
talent, but the manager has to be given credit for securing the 
proper vehicle. No manager makes every move right, but 
overall I think he did an excellent job managing Hendrix. The 
results speak for themselves.” 

Wasn't it a conflict of interest for Weiss to represent them 
both? 

“I never did represent them both simultaneously,’ Weiss 
stated. ‘‘There was a substantial period of time when Jeffery 
was represented by another attorney. If I did represent them 
both it was only in matters in which their interests were 
identical. Basically, 1 represented Hendrix. I did represent 
Mike with regard to other artists, but never in a conflicting 
situation. I do not put myself into a situation where there are 
conflicts of interest.” 

With regard to Yameta, Weiss claimed he knew nothing. 
“That took place before I was involved,” he said, *‘and I don't 
want to tell you hearsay 

It seemed he should know more than that. “Do you have any 
reason to suspect that Jimi died from other than natural 
causes?"’ I asked. 

Weiss looked stunned for a moment, the only time he even 
approached losing composure. “Are you suggesting he was 
poisoned?” 

Now it was my turn to look stunned. “Uh, no.” I swallowed. 
“I'm referring to the speculation that there was a suicide 
note.” 


“If he wrote suicide notes | have never seen them,” he 
answered firmly. “I have no reason to doubt the verdict of the 
coroner, People shouldn't speculate—you have to have first- 
hand evidence. I don't see any motivation for the coroner to 
come up with a verdict contrary to evidence." Of course, if it 
were suicide, no one would have collected on Jimi's life 
insurance policies. 

You made me depressed just thinking abot Jimi.” Weiss ad- 
mitted. “An enormous, wasted talent, I really thought he was 
a fine human being.” 

I called Weiss’ law associate, Henry Steingarten, whom 
Hendrix had reportedly asked to straighten out his affairs 
shortly before his death. Someone in the firm had to have some 
answers about Yameta. But Steingarten refused to talk, saying, 
“It might just be something which I'd just as soon not dis- 
clos 

The major questions remain unanswered. Are we to believe 
Goldstein's account that the tapes were rejects and there was 


no real friction in Hendrix's musical and extramusical affairs, 
or Douglas’ assertion that Jimi was never represented on record 
as he really saw himself? Why the cover-up on Yameta? Why 


do only his friends dare to suggest Mafia involvement? Who 
was behind his “kidnapping”? How, and why, did Jimi 
Hendrix die? 

Hendrix is not the only artist to have had his career 
sabotaged by unscrupulous sharks and leeches. It seems to be a 
given of the entertainment industry. The recent death of 
Average White Band drummer Robbie McIntosh from strych- 
nine-laced heroin circulating at | 
an after-hours party in L.A. 
only serves to update this fact 
of rock ‘n roll life. But an in- 
dustry that accepts these trage- 
dies in cold blood demonstrates 
its true nature—and the Jimi 
Hendrix music machine cranks 
on, unencumbered by the ab- 
sence of Hendrix himself. One 
wonders who'll be the next in 
line. 


This is the controversial song, ‘The Story of Life. 


which Monika Danneman claims 


was written by Hendrix the afternoon before his death, and which Eric Burdon 
subsequently described as a suicide note. The text was included in Danneman’s 
unpublished manuscript, and is reproduced here with the same punctuation. 


(Slow) 


The Story of Jesus 
so easy to explain, 

after they crucified him, 

a woman, she claimed his name. 


The Story of Jesus 
the whole Bible knows 
went all across the Desert 


and in the middle, he found a rose. 


There should be no questions 
there should be no lies 

He was married ever 

happily after 

for all the Tears we cry. 

No use in arguing all 

the use to the man that moans 


when each man falls in Battle, His 
soul it has to roam 
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angels of heaven 
flying Saucers to some, 
made Easter Sunday 
the name of the Rising 
Sun 


The story is written 

by so many people who dared, 
to lay down the truth 

to so very many who cared 

to carry the cross 

of Jesus and beyond 


We will guild the light 
this time with a woman in 
our arms 


We as men 

can't explain the reason why 
the woman's always mentioned 
at the moment. That we die 


Allwe know 
is God is by our side 


and he says the word 

So easy yet so hard 

I wish not to be alone 

So I must respect my other 
heart 


Oh the story 

of Jesus is the story 

Of vouand me 

No use in feeling lonely 

Tam you searching to be free 


the story 

of life is quicker 

than the wink of an eye 
the story of love 


is hello and goodbye 
until we meet again 
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